A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


A  state-by-state  study  of  schools  which  will 
present  a  factual  survey  of  the  organization,  administra¬ 
tion  and  financing  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  launched  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern¬ 
ments  whose  headquarters  is  in  Chicago.  Francis  S. 
Chase  of  the  U.  of  Chicago  Dept,  of  Ed.,  is  gathering 
statistics  for  the  report  with  the  assistance  of  others,  in¬ 
cluding  Edgar  L.  Morphet,  general  consultant  to  the 
Florida  State  Dept,  of  Ed. 

Dewey’s  claims  of  state  aid  to  schools  in 

New  York  are  disputed  by  New  York  educational  authori¬ 
ties.  Last  month,  Dewey  announced  that  state  assistance 
had  been  increased  80%  during  his  governorship  and 
that  New  York  teachers’  salaries  were  the  highest  in  the 
world.  James  A.  Cullen,  state  dir.  of  the  NEA,  and  Arvie 
F.Idred.  exec.  secy,  of  the  N.  Y.  Teachers  Assn.,  quickly 
look  issue  with  the  statement.  They  say  that  state  aid 
to  schools  last  year  represented  an  actual  payment 
increase  of  only  28%  over  the  year  before  Dewey  took 
office  and  that  the  average  teacher’s  salary  in  New  York 
is  less  than  in  California.  Cullen  also  pointed  out  that  a 
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recent  NEA  study  on  the  adjustment  of  per  pupil  ex¬ 
penditure  to  rising  costs  between  1940  and  1947  shows 
New  York  state  trailing  in  37th  place  and  that  state  aid 
to  schools  in  proportion  to  local  support  dropped  from 
32.2%  in  1940  to  31.5%  last  year. 

The  Hoover  Commission’s  education 
study  is  being  made  by  the  Brookings  Institute  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  is  handling  all  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  surveys  of  government  welfare  functions.  The 
study  on  education  will  cover  the  place  and  policy  of  the 
federal  government  in  education,  how  federal  educa¬ 
tional  services  should  be  organized  and  operated.  It  will 
be  released  when  the  entire  Hoover  Commission  plan  for 
reorganizing  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  is 
submitted  to  the  new  Congress  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

A  new  type  of  state  board  in  Washington  falls 
in  line  with  a  trend  toward  more  professional  state  edu¬ 
cation  agencies.  State  board  members,  instead  of  being 
elected  by  popular  vote  as  in  the  past,  are  chosen  by  local 
schoolboards  at  district  conventions.  The  method  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  used  in  Utah — the  first  state 
to  use  district  schoolboard  conventions  as  the  instrument 
for  selecting  the  state  board  members. 

November  elections  will  see  several  states  voting  on 
constitutional  amendments  which  would  bring  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  to  state  and  county  superintendencies. 
An  amendment  to  make  the  office  of  state  school  chief 
appointive  will  be  on  the  Colorado  ballot,  while  in  Idaho 
there  will  be  two  proposed  amendments,  one  to  abolish 
the  elective  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  to  eliminate  elective  offices  of  county 
superintendents. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  died  at  the  close  of  a  special  three- 
week  legislative  session  September  8.  The  measure  called 
for  appointment  of  the  commissioner  of  education  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  to  run  concurrently  with  his  own. 
Schoolmen  want  the  appointment  made  by  the  state  board. 

A  study  of  regional  higher  education  is 

being  directed  for  the  Southern  governors  by  John  Ivey 
of  the  U.  of  North  Carolina.  Each  governor  has  named 
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two  persons  from  his  state  to  serve  on  a  planning  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  outline  how  regional  higher  education, 
when  and  if  it  is  approved  by  Congress,  should  be  carried 
out 


Administration 


Training  of  school  administrators  as  com¬ 
munity  leaders  was  the  chief  concern  of  the  Nat.  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Professors  of  Educational  Administration  which 
met  in  Madison,  Wis.,  early  this  month.  Such  an  emphasis 
in  preparation  of  school  executives  will  bring  a  new  and 
needed  type  of  schoolman,  they  believe — superintendents 
who  not  only  have  the  administrative  competence  re¬ 
quired  for  running  a  school  system,  but  also  the  qualities 
of  leadership  necessary  for  making  schools  function  as 
a  force  for  the  improvement  of  community  living.  This 
broadened  role  of  educational  leadership  will  be  at  the 
base  of  new  and  experimental  training  programs  which 
many  schools  of  education  will  develop  within  the  next 
few  years,  professors  at  the  conference  predicted. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  educational  administration 
professors  representing  45  leading  schools  of  education 
in  30  different  states  and  delegates  from  the  Amer.  Assn, 
of  Sch.  Administrators,  Amer.  Assn,  of  Secondary  Sch. 
Principals,  Dept,  of  Elementary  Sch.  Principals  of  the 
NEA,  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Ed.  and  Council  of  Chief  State  Sch. 
Officers.  The  complete  report  on  the  three  questions  stud¬ 
ied  by  the  conference  (1.  What  is  involved  in  education 
for  the  improvement  of  community  living?  2.  What  should 
be  the  nature  of  educational  leadership?  3.  How  can  we 
assist  in  the  identification,  preparati^m  and  emergence 
of  educational  leadership?)  will  be  available  sometime 
after  November  1. 

What  businessmeii  think  of  schoolmen  is 

being  determined  by  the  Nat.  Ed.  Committee  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  which  is  sending  questionnaires  to  edu¬ 
cation  committees  of  local  chambers.  The  first  150  re¬ 
turns  found  most  local  groups  satisfied  with  the  academic 
training  and  administrative  experience  of  the  school  chief 
in  the  community,  but  many  replies  indicated  that  school 
leaders  should  have  “more  vocational  experience  outside 
of  education”  and  be  “more  effective  public  speakers  and 
writers.”  Local  chambers  were  less  pleased  with  school 
boards.  A  majority  felt  that  too  few  board  members 
understand  their  powers  and  duties,  are  informed  about 
school  conditions  or  possible  improvements,  or  encourage 
the  teaching  staff  or  lay  public  to  help  plan  the  school 
program. 

A  ^^portrait’’  of  a  principal  is  presented  in 
“The  Elementary-School  Principalsnip — Today  and  To¬ 
morrow,”  the  27th  Yearbook  of  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Sch.  Principals,  now  off  the  press.*  The  “typical” 
supervising  principal  of  an  elementary  school,  the  editors 
say  (after  collecting  and  studying  personal  information 
on  1,400  supervising  principals),  is  a  man  46  years  of 
age  with  a  master’s  degree  and  24  years  of  educational 
experience.  He  draws  a  salary  of  $3,622.  The  average 


teaching  principal  (based  on  400  personal  statistics)  is 
a  married  woman,  43  years  of  age  with  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  and  21  years  of  experience.  Her  salary  is  $2,578. 

The  “portrait,”  however,  becomes  more  significant 
when  it  is  compared  with  a  similar  study  published  in 
1928.  By  reviewing  the  changes,  the  editors  predict  trends 
for  the  future.  Most  noticeable  is  the  greater  amount  of 
college  preparation  that  today’s  principals  have  had.  In 
1928,  54%  of  the  elementary  school  supervising  principals 
had  no  degrees,  30%  had  A.B.’s,  16%  advanced  training. 
Last  year  there  were  only  4%  without  degrees,  29%  had 
A.B.’s,  64%  M.A.’s  and  3%  Ph.D.’s.  While  in  1928,  80% 
of  the  teaching  principals  were  without  degrees,  approxi¬ 
mately  20%  had  A.B.’s  and  less  than  1%  had  higher 
degrees,  in  1948,  only  14%  had  no  degrees,  47%  had 
A.B.’s  and  38%  had  M.A.’s. 

A  new  policy  hars  all  advertising  materials 
in  the  public  schools  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  board  has 
specified  that  “equipment  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
must  not  contain  advertising,”  nor  may  “programs  list¬ 
ing  players  at  athletic  events.”  It  grants  one  exception  to 
the  rule:  teachers  may  hang  calendars  in  classrooms. 

State-wide  college  aptitude  tests  will  be 
given  seniors  in  South  Dakota  high  schools  this  fall,  it  is 
reported.  The  project,  sponsored  by  the  Assn,  of  College 
Deans  and  Registrars,  will  be  conducted  early  in  October 
so  that  guidance  counselors  may  use  the  test  results  in 
helping  students  decide  on  whether  or  not  they  should 
go  to  college  and  what  college  and  course  would  be  most 
suitable  for  them. 

More  progress  in  reorganization  of  small 
school  districts  probably  has  been  made  in  Illinois  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  than  in  any  other  state,  it  is  reported. 
But  school  officials  there  are  awaiting  the  verdict  on  three 
state  Supreme  Court  suits  which  have  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Illinois  reorganization  law  is  unconstitutional. 
These  rulings  are  due  this  month  and  if  they  should  go 
against  present  reorganization  procedures,  it  would  mean 
that  133  new  consolidated  districts  have  no  legal  stand¬ 
ing.  State  Supt.  Vernon  L.  Nickell  believes  that  an  emer¬ 
gency  session  of  the  legislature  would  be  needed  to  undo 
the  resulting  confusion. 

Few  effective  reorganization  laws  have  been  free  from 
charges  of  unconstitutionality.  Most  notable  is  that  of 
Kansas  which  was  nullified  early  last  year  because  it  did 
not  provide  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  reorganized  district 
Procedure  in  many  states — as  in  Illinois — calls  for  a 
popular  vote  within  the  new  districts  but  not  individual 
referendums  within  the  old.  That  is  the  principal  argu¬ 
ment  of  dissenters  in  Illinois — also  of  two  Kiantone  rural 
school  districts  in  New  York  state  which  this  month  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender  their  schools  to  the  new  Frewsburg 
central  school  district  until  state  police  stepped  in  and 
put  new  locks  on  the  schoolhouse  doors. 

Reorganization  has  just  started  in  Missouri.  All  coun¬ 
ties  have  chosen  county  boards  of  education  which  must 
submit  a  plan  for  realigning  district  boundaries  by  March 
16.  Each  proposed  new  district  must  have  $500,000 
assessed  valuation  or  at  least  100  pupib  in  attendance. 
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At  present,  Missouri  with  8,000  school  districts  runs  sec¬ 
ond  to  Illinois  which  had  over  10,000  before  consolida¬ 
tion  started  under  the  challenged  law. 

In  Arkansas,  a  state-wide  reorganization  proposal  will 
be  put  to  a  general  vote  in  the  November  election.  If  it 
passes,  all  school  districts  having  fewer  than  350  persons 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years  of  age  will  be  dissolved 
to  become  a  part  of  a  county  school  system.  Chances  are 
good  that  the  measure  will  pass  as  two  years  ago  it  w’as 
defeated  in  the  general  election  by  only  1,300  votes. 

Drop-outs  in  collogos  represent  half  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  enter,  according  to  a  two-year  studyf  recently 
completed  by  Dr.  Archibald  Macintosh,  vice-pres.  of 
Haverford  College.  Academic  failure  was  revealed  to  be 
the  principal  cause,  financial  reasons  next.  These  figures 
indicate  the  need  for  more  student  guidance  and  more 
selective  admittance.  Dr.  Macintosh  believes.  He  found 
that  the  difference  in  the  “mortality”  rate  among  colleges 
depended  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  institution:  junior 
colleges  showed  a  32.1%  loss;  men’s  colleges  of  more 
than  1,000  students,  37%;  women’s  colleges  under  1,000, 
45.2%;  women’s  colleges  over  1,000,  50.6%;  men’s  col¬ 
leges  under  1,000,  55.5% ;  coeducational  institutions 
under  1,000,  55.7%  and  coeducational  institutions  over 
1,000,  61.1%. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*‘'The  Elementary-School  Principalship — Today  and  Tomorrow” 
Dept,  of  Elementary  Sch.  Principals,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  $3. 

f'Behind  the  Academic  Curtain,”  Archibald  .Macintosh.  Haver- 
ford  College.  ( A  study  of  college  student  "mortality”  sponsored  by 
the  Educational  Research  Fund  of  the  Tuition  Plan.) 

,  “Guiding  Nebraska  Youth,”  Ralph  C.  Bedell.  Nebraska  Educa¬ 
tional  Jour.,  Sept.  1948.  604  S.  14th  St.,  Lincoln  8,  Nebr.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  improved  guidance  programs  resulting  from  a  guidance 
workshop  at  the  V.  of  Nebraska.  One  section  of  the  presentation 
is  a  self-study  guide  for  evaluating  school  guidances  services.  This 
is  available  in  reprint  form  for  10c.) 

“The  Impact  of  War  on  American  Education,”  Isaac  L.  Kandel. 
U.  of  N.  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  $4.25.  (Historical  survey  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  ll.  S.  between  1939  and 
1946.) 

“Is  Yours  an  Excellent  School?”  Div.  of  Surveys  and  Field  Serv¬ 
ices,  Geo.  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.  25c. 
(Questions  by  which  a  school  may  evaluate  its  success  in  purpose, 
program,  personnel,  plant  and  progress.) 

“Some  Variations  Among  High  Schools  Represented  at  Indiana 
University,”  Nicholas  A.  Fattu.  Bulletin  of  the  Sch.  of  Ed.,  In¬ 
diana  U.,  July  1948.  Bloomington,  III.  ( A  study  which  compares 
the  high  schools  of  Indiana  by  a  survey  of  the  college  grades  of 
students  graduating  from  them.) 

“Schools  and  Community  Resources — Study  Materials  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Better  Living,”  Sch.  Executive,  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  40  p. 
25c.  (A  special  compilation  of  10  major  articles  on  how  to  put 
schools  to  work  for  the  community  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Sch.  Executive.) 

“Kansas's  Community  Colleges?'  Adolph  Unruh.  Sch.  Executive, 
Sept.  1948.  470  4th  .4ve.,  N.  'Y,  16.  (A  survey  of  junior  college 
growth  in  Kansas.) 

I'  “Current  Trends  in  Higher  Education?'  Dept,  of  Higher  Ed.,  NEA, 
1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $2.  (Reports  presented 
at  the  Third  Annual  National  Higher  Ed.  Conference.) 


Professional  Relations 


An  expanded  rural  editorial  serviee  will 
serve  state  teachers’  magazines  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
according  to  RES  Director  Francis  E.  Chase  of  the  U. 
of  Chicago.  A  new  Kellogg  grant,  he  reports,  will  make 
it  possible  for  15  trained  educational  reporters  to  staff 
specific  journals.  While  most  of  the  reporters  will  be 
assigned  to  one  state  magazine,  a  few  may  work  with 
journals  in  two  or  three  adjoining  states.  This  corps  of 
writers  will  also  provide  the  articles  for  general  use  by 
teachers’  publications  which  RES  Roving  Reporters  have 
contributed  during  the  last  three  years.  Other  services 
will  be  continued,  including  a  loan  service  for  cover  de¬ 
sign  and  pictures,  consultation  on  production  and  edi¬ 
torial  content. 

Although  originally  a  Kellogg  project  with  director 
and  ofiices  supplied  by  the  U.  of  Chicago,  the  RES  is  now 
partially  supported  by  the  state  teachers’  associations’ 
magazines  and  other  educational  publications  which  make 
use  of  its  services,  including  some  state  departments  of 
education  bulletins  and  Canadian  teachers’  journals. 
Somewhat  misnamed,  the  primary  objective  of  the  Rural 
Editorial  Service  is  to  improve  teaching  practices — par¬ 
ticularly  in  rural  areas — by  detailed  reporting  of  the  best 
school  programs.  Its  secondary  and  complementary  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  improve  the  journalistic  practices  of  teachers’ 
publications  and  to  encourage  them  to  put  editorial  em¬ 
phasis  on  better  teaching.  One  condition  of  the  RES  sub¬ 
sidy  for  the  15  new  reporters:  each  must  spend  90  days 
of  the  year  out  visiting  schools  to  collect  information  on 
exceptional  programs. 

A  new  code  of  efliies  will  be  considered  for  adop¬ 
tion  by  New  York  City  teachers  this  year.  Drawn  up  by 
a  committee  of  principals  and  teachers,  it  contains  90 
planks,  many  of  which  stress  courtesy  to  fellow  teachers, 
supervisors,  pupils,  parents  and  the  general  public.  To 
criticize  or  reprove  a  teacher  in  the  presence  of  others  is 
specifically  forbidden  supervisors,  and  teachers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  the  same  courtesy  to  their  superiors. 

Family  allowances  granted  men  teachers  by  the 
Bd.  of  Ed.  in  Boston  are  being  held  up  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  equal  pay  law.  The  board,  which  had  voted  to  give 
each  married  man  on  the  teaching  staff  an  extra  $400 
as  family  allowance,  may  petition  the  legislature  to  amend 
the  equal  salary  legislation,  it  is  reported. 

A  new  ruling  on  Communism  in  New  York 
state  doesn’t  say  teachers  can  be  fired  because  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Communist  party,  but  it  doesn’t  say  that  they 
can’t.  This  means  that  a  school  board  is  free  to  discharge 
a  Communist  party  member  who  is  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  but  it  is  no  guarantee  that  litigation  won’t  ensue 
which  might  end  with  the  teacher’s  being  returned  to  his 
position  later. 

The  ruling  was  made  by  State  Commissioner  of  Ed. 
Francis  T.  Spaulding  in  reviewing  the  case  of  Dr.  Francis 
J.  Thompson,  a  City  College  of  New  York  instructor  who 
was  fired  by  the  New  York  City  Bd.  of  Higher  Ed.  on 
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the  grounds  that  he  was  a  Communist.  Thompson  was 
ordered  reinstated  with  back  pay  by  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Ed.  Lewis  A.  Wilson  who  ruled  last  year  that  Thomp¬ 
son’s  membership  in  the  Communist  party  had  not  been 
proved  and  that  even  if  it  had,  the  board  was  powerless 
to  drop  him  as  the  Legislature  had  not  outlawed  the  Com¬ 
munist  party.  Spaulding  upheld  Wilson’s  decision  that 
Thompson  should  be  reinstated  but  not  his  additional 
remarks  about  Communism. 

Dr.  Thompson,  incidentally,  has  no  intention  of  going 
back  to  City  College.  He’s  now  teaching  English  at  Johns 
Hopkins  U. 

Examining  professionai  courses  at  the  New 

York  U.  Sch.  of  Ed.  is  an  alumni  committee  which  is 
working  with  the  faculty  on  revising  offerings  so  that 
they  will  provide  more  practical  training  for  future  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Alumni  report  that  they  meet  problems  in 
the  field  that  they  have  not  been  prepared  for  adequately 
— one  of  these  is  the  problem  of  understanding  between 
teachers  and  administrators.  That  will  be  the  subject  of 
one  faculty-alumni  study.  Another  joint  project  is  the 
development  of  an  objective  and  acceptable  plan  for 
teacher  evaluation  which  may  be  used  in  carrying  out 
New  York’s  merit  rating  law. 

Need  for  a  tenure  law  in  Texas  is  as  urgent 
as  improving  teachers’  salaries,  many  teachers  there  be¬ 
lieve.  Several  instances  of  what  appear  to  be  undeserved 
dismissals  have  received  wide  publicity  this  summer.  In 
one  town,  Conroe,  the  school  board  discharged  a  teacher 
before  his  contract  expired,  willingly  made  the  monetary 
reparations  demanded  in  the  contract  terms,  but  refused 
to  release  reasons  for  its  action.  The  Texas  Teachers  Assn, 
points  out  that  while  the  Conroe  board  was  legally  within 
its  rights,  it  was  wasting  the  taxpayers’  money  by  paying 
for  a  broken  contract  instead  of  services  received. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“1948  Report  of  the  Professional  Ethics  Committee,”  NEA,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.1F.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  One  copy,  free;  additional 
copies,  25c.  f.dnnual  report  of  the  committee’s  activities  and  of 
state  and  local  association  projects  in  professional  ethics.  An  ap¬ 
pendix  includes  the  complete  NEA  code  and  association  codes  of 
33  states  which  differ  from  the  NEA  code.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


The  value  of  summer  make-up  work  will 
be  studied  intensively  by  the  New  York  senior  high  school 
division  this  year  as  the  records  of  students  who  repeated 
courses  this  summer  receive  special  scrutiny.  Supt.  Fred¬ 
eric  Ernst  of  the  senior  high  school  division  hopes  that 
a  summing  up  of  future  progress  of  students  who  re¬ 
peated  at  summer  school  a  subject  they  previously  had 
failed  may  point  the  way  for  an  improved  summer  in¬ 
structional  program. 

Group  testing  over  the  PA  system  has 

worked  well  at  Pompton  Lakes  (N.  J.)  high  school,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Principal  Harry  H.  Pratt.  This  method  is  used 


for  administering  tests  for  measuring  mental  abilities.  ( 

Students  take  the  examinations  in  their  homerooms  under 
the  supervision  of  homeroom  teachers. 

j 

Aviation  education  methods  will  be  tested  in  ' 

26  school  systems  this  year  as  part  of  a  cooperative  study 
of  the  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  ' 

Administration.  While  the  instructional  methods  used  in  ' 

all  of  the  schools  will  follow  the  program  developed  at  ^ 

a  demonstration  project  in  Washington  last  June,  teach¬ 
ers  will  have  freedom  in  experimenting  with  new  mate¬ 
rials  and  techniques.  Aviation  education  will  not  be  given 
as  a  special  course,  but  will  be  incorporated  into  other 
subjects.  At  least  two  teachers  in  each  of  the  26  schools 
will  make  regular  reports  to  the  CAA  which  later  will 
publish  details  on  the  most  promising  programs  for  use 
by  other  schools. 

Academic  records  of  GED  students  at  the 

U.  of  Tennessee  Junior  College  in  Martin,  Tenn.,  are  most 
discouraging,  Arthur  W.  Hartung  reports.*  Of  the  59 
students  who  entered  the  junior  college  with  General  Edu¬ 
cational  Development  Test  scores  instead  of  the  custom¬ 
ary  high  school  diploma  required  for  entrance,  only  five 
have  gone  on  for  advanced  study  and  only  14  were  still 
in  school  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made.  A  comparison 
of  grades  earned  by  GED  and  non-GED  veterans  found 
that  the  former  were  way  behind  in  academic  perform¬ 
ance. 

A  high  school  science  service  recently  estab-  I 
lished  at  the  U.  of  Oklahoma  will  be  the  clearing  house 
in  the  state  for  information  on  science  teaching  and  the 
intermediary  between  high  school  science  clubs  and  other 
state  and  national  science  organizations.  Among  its  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  a  service  for  technical  reference  and  sci¬ 
ence  consultation,  a  loan  library,  a  monthly  bulletin  on 
science  teaching  and  science  club  news,  a  weekly  popular 
science  radio  program  presented  over  the  university’s 
station,  sponsorship  of  a  state  science  fair,  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  for  science  teachers  and  a  series  of  science  leaflets 
now  being  prepared  for  high  schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“The  Case  of  the  GED  Student,”  Arthur  W.  Hartung.  Sch.  4 
Society,  Aug.  28,  1948.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y. 

“Gaining  an  Understanding  of  Elementary  School  Children”  Ne¬ 
braska  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Statehouse,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

( A  guidance  bulletin  particularly  designed  for  Nebraska  elementary 
school  teachers.) 

“A  Literature  Program  Designed  for  High  Schools,”  Miriam  B. 

Booth.  English  Jour.,  Sept.  1948.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21 
(Description  of  literature  teaching  in  secondary  schools  of  Erie, 

Pa.) 

“Original  Activities  in  Seventh-Grade  Language  Arts,”  Lucille 
Ramsey.  En^ish  Jour.,  Sept.  1948.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21. 

(A  teacher  in  Carr  Junior  High  School,  Orange,  Tex.,  describes 
a  program  for  individualized  teaching  and  for  encouraging  creatitt 
participation  in  language  arts.) 

“How  Can  We  Improve  High-School  Teaching?”  Ralph  W.  Tyler. 

Sch.  Rev.,  Sept.  1948.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  ( Discussion  of 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  high  school  teaching  and  suggestions  for 
its  improvement.) 
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Cnrricutu 


Local  history  will  be  added  to  the  subjects  taught 
in  Cleveland’s  elementary  schools  this  year,  according  to 
Allen  Y.  King,  directing  supervisor  of  social  studies  for 
the  Cleveland  school  system.  Primary  grades  will  use  a 
new  book,  entitled  “The  Story  of  Cleveland,”  by  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Winterbottom,  a  teacher  at  Hough  elementary 
school.  They  also  will  utilize  a  new  radio  series  dealing 
with  Cleveland  traditions. 

The  addition  of  local  history  to  the  social  studies  cur¬ 
riculum  is  part  of  an  attempt  to  revise  courses  so  that 
they  teach  understanding  of  basic  American  principles 
and  way  of  life  and  to  improve  the  social  adjustment  of 
pupils.  King  explains.  An  experiment  in  this  program 
will  be  the  inauguration  of  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts 
dealing  with  local  history  and  traditions  elsewhere.  De¬ 
veloped  cooperatively  by  Cleveland  and  other  cities,  each 
program  will  consist  of  an  exchange  of  questions  and 
answers  between  children  of  one  city  and  those  of  the 
city  under  discussion. 

Revision  in  Detroit’s  school  program  will 
bring  more  emphasis  on  progressive  instructional  meth¬ 
ods  and  vocational  education,  Supt.  of  Schools  Arthur 
Dondineau  has  announced.  At  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  he  outlined  goals  which  the  system  hopes  to  achieve 
within  the  next  three  years  and  indicates  that  some  of 
them  might  be  attacked  by  Detroiters  as  being  “too  lib¬ 
eral.”  Last  year,  however,  Supt.  Dondineau  received  con¬ 
siderable  local  criticism  for  carrying  out  a  school  pro¬ 
gram  on  “ancient  ideas.” 

One  of  the  new  plans  will  start  this  fall,  when  for  the 
first  time,  each  Detroit  high  school  will  offer  a  course  in 
sociology  and  mental  hygiene  in  which  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  home  and  family  living.  The  course  will  include 
study  of  family  economic  problems,  of  providing  and 
spending  income  for  rent,  food,  clothing  and  entertain¬ 
ment  and  of  problems  leading  to  divorce.  Courses  de¬ 
voted  specifically  to  sex  education,  however,  were  turned 
down. 

A  course  on  ’’dating”  should  be  offered  in  high 
schools.  Dr.  S.  Harmon  Lowrie.  chairman  of  the  sociology 
department  at  the  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  U.,  be¬ 
lieves.  After  two  years  of  conducting  the  only  American 
college  course  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  course  properly  belongs  in  high  school — 
although,  ideally,  he  says,  it  would  not  have  to  be  taught 
at  all  if  parents  furnished  their  children  with  the  proper 
guidance. 

Dr.  Lowrie  recently  completed  a  study  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  dates  and  good  grades.  Based 
on  a  survey  of  3,000  Bowling  Green  students,  his  conclu¬ 
sions  point  out  that  students  who  have  frequent  dates 
are  evidently  well-balanced  individuals  who  make  adjust¬ 
ments  in  class  as  well  as  in  social  life  for  they  usually 
make  better  grades  than  those  students  who  go  out  in¬ 
frequently.  Dr.  Lowrie’s  interpretation  of  “dating”  is  not 
a  round  of  parties,  however;  but  general  association  be¬ 
tween  sexes  which  precedes  picking  a  mate. 


A  nursery  school  for  language  is  solving  a 
first-grade  problem  in  Mission,  Texas,  where  previously 
many  Mexican-American  children  have  been  unable  to 
speak  or  understand  English  when  they  started  to  school. 
Sponsored  by  the  South  Mission  Methodist  Church,  the 
language  nursery  is  open  to  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  six  regardless  of  religious  background.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  its  emphasis  on  teaching  English,  the  school  is 
like  other  pre-kindergartens. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Elementary  Teachers  Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Materials,”  John 
Guy  Fowlkes  and  Donald  A.  Morgan.  208  p.  $4.50.  Educators 
Progress  Service,  Randolph,  IF is.  ( Multigraphed  list  of  free  teach¬ 
ing  aids  sources.) 

“List  of  Outstanding  Teaching  and  Learning  Materials,”  Assn,  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (List  of  best  curriculum  bulletins  and 
materials  published  by  state,  city  and  county  school  systems  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1945  to  1948.) 

“Can  Schools  Develop  Better  Citizens?”  Stanley  Dimond.  NEA 
Jour..  Sept.  1948.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (How 
schools  can  aid  in  producing  better  citizens  is  discussed  by  the 
director  of  the  Detroit  Citizenship  Study.) 

“Elementary  Science  Number,”  Science  Ed..  October  1948.  The 
Editor,  Sch.  of  Ed.,  Okla.  A.  &  M.,  Stillwater,  Okla.  (Ten  articles 
on  science  in  the  elementary  school  present  trends  in  preparation 
of  teachers,  curriculum  planning,  elementary  school  science  tech¬ 
niques,  use  of  visual  aids  and  a  review  of  basic  science  readers.) 

“The  School  Library  as  the  Co-ordinating  Agency  for  the  Cur¬ 
riculum”  Harold  Spears.  Sch.  Rev.,  Sept.  1948.  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37.  ( Comparison  of  the  importance  of  yesterday  s,  today  s 
and  tomorrow's  school  libraries  as  the  focal  point  of  the  school’s 
instructional  program.) 


Religion 


Use  of  schools  for  religious  classes  after 
school  hours  is  permissible,  Atty.  Gen.  Ira  T.  Partlow, 
of  West  Virginia,  believes.  In  an  opinion  sent  State  Supt. 
W.  W.  Trent,  Partlow  said  that  neither  the  state  nor  fed¬ 
eral  constitution  forbade  the  teaching  of  religion  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  provided  that  classes  were  not  a  burden  to  tax¬ 
payers.  He  added  that  classrooms  could  be  used  with 
or  without  rental  charge  if  such  use  “adds  no  expense  or 
only  an  infinitesimal  expense  to  the  taxpayers  who  sup¬ 
port  the  schools.” 

The  goals  of  edneatiou  should  be  to  lead  men  to 
acquire  spiritual  values  rather  than  to  seek  material 
power,  scholars  at  Columbia  U.’s  ninth  annual  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion  agreed  this 
month.  They  recommended  that  education  shift  its  stress 
from  providing  students  with  the  means  for  attaining 
economic  power  to  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  service 
in  students.  Many  participants  warned  that  present-day 
education  is  inadequate — as  evidenced  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  schools  and  colleges  have  given  no  place  to  religion. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  educators,  historians, 
philosophers,  anthropologists  and  theologians.  Dr.  Louis 
Finkelstein,  pres,  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
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America  and  chairman  of  the  conference  remarked, 
“Just  as  war  is  too  important  to  leave  entirely  to  the  gen¬ 
erals,  so  education  must  not  be  left  entirely  to  educators.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Religious  Juveniles  Have  Own  Criteria”  Lois  OIney  Maitland. 
Library  Jour.,  Sept.  I,  1948.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  19  ( An  outline 
presenting  standards  to  be  used  in  the  selection  of  religious  liter¬ 
ature  for  children.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 

A  day  camp  to  train  teachers  and  nurses 

in  outdoor  living  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  better  health 
education  in  schools  through  teacher-school  nurse  co¬ 
operation  was  conducted  during  the  summer  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  and  Dept  of  Health  on  the  Tow- 
son  State  Teachers  College  grounds.  Teachers  and  nurses 
had  a  week’s  training  period,  then  took  over  the  counsel¬ 
ing  of  90  day-campers  who  came  from  Towson  and  Loch 
Raven  elementary  schools. 

School  crossings  In  Cincinnati  will  be  super¬ 
vised  this  year  by  civilian  guards  who  have  been  trained 
by  the  police  department’s  Traffic  Safety  Ed.  Bureau. 
Mostly  women  and  many  mothers  of  school  children,  the 
patrols  are  on  duty  two  and  one-half  hours  daily,  receive 
85  cents  an  hour  pay,  are  furnished  by  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  necessary  equipment — including  badge, 
raincoat,  cap  and  stop  sign. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Mesquite's  Acres  of  Diamonds”  Thelma  Lindsay  Warthan.  Texas 
Outlook.  Sept.  1948.  410  E.  Weatherford,  Ft.  W orth  3.  (Details  of 
the  health  program  in  the  Mesquite,  Texas,  schools.  Mesquite  is 
one  of  five  schools  taking  part  in  an  extended  health  demonstra¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  and  Kellogg  Foundation.) 

“Motivation  in  Health  Education,”  53  p.  $1.  Report  of  Health  Ed. 
Conference  of  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Columbia  U.  Press, 
.  N.  Y. 

“Education  Goes  Camping,”  Julian  W.  Smith.  Sch.  Executive, 
Sept.  1948.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (A  report  of  the  progress 
Michigan  public  schools  are  making  in  establishing  camping 
programs.) 


Student  Activity 

Orientation  for  foreign  students  has  just 
been  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  International  Ed.  in 
New  York  City.  Over  400  students  who  had  recently 
arrived  from  50  different  countries  to  enter  schools  in 
the  U.  S.  attended. 

An  English  honor  society  at  Roxboro  (N.  C.) 
high  school  provides  members  with  practice  in  English 
skills  and  with  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  English  department.  As  part  of  their  club 
activities,  members  check  study  assignments  of  English 


classes,  eliminating  much  routine  work  for  their  English 
teachers.  However,  they  leave  the  job  of  evaluating  strict¬ 
ly  alone. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Handbook  for  Student  Councils,”  Nat.  Assn,  of  Student  Councils, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Due  this  month.  (Ideas 
for  student  council  organization  and  activities  gathered  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  national  meeting  of  high  school  student  council  repre¬ 
sentatives.) 

“The  Sources  of  Revenue  for  Extra-Class  Activities,”  Minard  W. 
Stout.  Sch.  Rev.,  Sept.  1948.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (A 
study  of  543  Iowa  high  schools  which  determines  the  sources  of 
income  used  to  finance  their  activity  programs.) 

“Participation  in  Organizations,”  Alden  Wallace  Smith.  69  p. 
$2.10.  Bur.  of  Publns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  (A  com¬ 
pilation  of  data  on  the  extent  to  which  Columbia  College  students 
took  part  in  extra-curricular  activities  while  undergraduates  and  in 
social  and  civic  activities  after  graduation.) 


AudiO"V  isual 


Discriminatory  radio  listening  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  language-arts  classes,  the  Nat.  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  believes.  For  many  years,  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  radio  committee  has  sponsored  projects  which  en¬ 
courage  students  to  prefer  the  better  programs.  This  year 
they  will  furnish  teachers  with  a  guide  to  programs  sug¬ 
gested  as  desirable  adjuncts  to  English  teaching  and  wiffi 
a  monthly  listing  of  “listenables.”  Next  May  classes  using 
the  guides  will  be  asked  to  turn  in  evaluations  on  the 
various  programs. 

The  school  broadcast  conference  will  hold 

its  12th  annual  session  at  the  Sherman  hotel  in  Chicago 
October  13  to  15,  Geo.  Jennings  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools  and  director  of  the  conference,  has  announced. 
He  reports  that  the  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  discussion 
of  problems  and  techniques  of  using  radio  in  the  class¬ 
room,  the  work  of  high  school  and  college  radio  work¬ 
shops,  use  of  discs  and  transcriptions,  problems  of  radio 
administration,  operation  of  FM  radio  stations  and  use 
of  television. 

A  mohile  mnseuin  will  carry  exhibits  showing  the 
geological  history  of  Illinois  to  schools  in  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  state  this  year,  the  Illinois  State  Museum  in 
Springfield  has  announced.  It  will  be  housed  in  a  bus 
36  feet  in  length,  30  feet  of  which  will  be  exhibit  space. 
Entrance  will  be  in  the  rear  and  20  exhibit  cases  will  ex¬ 
tend  in  a  U-shape  around  the  interior.  The  cases  will  con¬ 
tain  dioramas  depicting  the  geological  development  of  the 
terrain  and  natural  resources  of  the  state  and  the  present 
uses  to  which  they  are  put.  The  cost  of  the  bus,  including 
the  exhibit,  will  be  about  $25,000.  Eventually,  the  mu¬ 
seum  hopes  to  send  four  out  on  the  road. 

A  film  on  delinquency  called  “Report  for  Action” 
is  being  produced  for  the  Theater  Owners  Assn,  at  the 
request  of  U.  S.  Att.  Gen.  Tom  C.  Clark  of  the  Nat.  Con¬ 
ference  for  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency.  A  two-reel  short  for  use  in  theaters,  the  film  out- 
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lines  the  course  that  communities  should  take  in  com¬ 
batting  the  type  of  situations  which  have  caused  1,500 
adolescents  to  be  placed  in  federal  institutions  for  fed¬ 
eral  crimes. 

“Families  First”  is  a  new  film  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  State  Youth  Commission.  This,  being  shown  in  New 
York  theaters,  presents  families  of  contrasting  types  and 
dramatizes  the  forces  at  work  in  home  life  which  lead 
to  social  adjustment  of  children  or  the  reverse. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“List  of  Programs  for  School  Listening,”  Scholastic  Teacher,  Oct. 
]3,  194S.  220  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17.  (Network  and  local  programs 
suggested  for  classroom  listening  by  the  Federal  Radio  Ed.  Com¬ 
mittee.) 

“Bringing  the  Past  to  Live,”  Richard  Palmer.  Jour,  of  the  Assn, 
for  Ed.  by  Radio,  Sept.  1948.  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1, 
(Description  of  school  broadcasts  carried  by  the  BBC  to  dramatize 
the  past  for  history  classrooms  in  Britain.) 

“Program  Planning  for  an  Educational  FM  Station,”  Roberta 
Bishop.  Jour,  of  the  Assn,  for  Ed.  by  Radio,  Sept.  1948.  228  N. 
L^alle  St.,  Chicago  1.  (FM  programming  for  the  Newark  Bd.  of 
Ed.  FM  station  is  outlined  by  the  program  director.) 

“Handbook  for  Control  Room  Operators,”  E.  H.  Andresen.  Chicago 
Bd.  of  Ed.,  228  N,  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1,  $1.  (Mimeographed 
guide  prepared  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  schools’  radio 
station  WBEZ.) 

“Radio  Workshop  for  Children,”  Jennie  Waugh  Callahan.  414  p. 
$3.75.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  (Methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  radio  broadcasts  in  a  school  workshop  with  children  par¬ 
ticipating.) 


VoeationaV-Mndustrial 


Ah  a  service  to  vocational  counselors  in 

Michigan,  the  Michigan  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  is  planning  a  series  of  occupational  guides 
on  the  labor-market  widiin  limited  areas  of  the  state.  Be¬ 
sides  forecasting  future  employment  needs,  the  guides  in¬ 
clude  information  on  training  institutions,  wages,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  other  data  useful  for  vocational  coun¬ 
seling. 

A  business  teachers’  work-study  plan  will 
start  at  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College  this  fall.  Students 
in  the  program  will  hold  industrial,  office  or  store  jobs 
for  not  less  than  10  hours  a  week  and  will  meet  in  weekly 
seminars  to  discuss,  among  other  things,  how  they  can 
organize  similar  programs  when  teaching  high  school 
business  courses. 

Shop  accoiantlngl  procedure  has  been  simpli¬ 
fied  at  the  Salinas  (Calif.)  Union  high  school.  Time-con¬ 
suming  bookkeeping  on  material  used  by  students  is  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  use  of  “season”  supply  tickets  with  figures 
of  varying  amounts  along  the  margins.  Cards  worth  $1, 
S2.50,  or  $5  are  purchased  by  students,  and  when  sup¬ 
plies  are  issued  the  instructor  punches  their  cost  on  the 
tickets. 
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York  City  this  month.  In  addition  to  a  regular  college 
preparatory  course  it  will  offer  special  studies  in  dra¬ 
matics,  dance  and  music  to  a  carefully  selected  group  of 
students  who  have  the  aptitude  for  careers  in  the  field  of 
entertainment. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Developing  an  Industrial-Arts  Program  for  the  Elementary 
School,”  Dewey  F.  Barich.  Industrial  Arts  &  Vocational  Ed.,  Sept. 
1948.  540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  (A  discussion 
of  the  purpose  of  industrial  arts  at  the  elementary  level  and 
description  of  three  types  of  elementary  school  industrial  arts  pro¬ 
grams.) 

“Learning  While  Earning”  Wm.  B.  Range.  N.  Mex.  Sch.  Rev., 
Sept.  1948.  114  Marcy  St.,  Santa  Fe.  (Reports  of  the  cooperative 
retailing  programs  conducted  in  six  New  Mexico  high  schools.) 

“Aviation  Training  in  the  Small  High  School,”  Samuel  Nicholas. 
Industrial  Arts  &  Vocational  Ed.,  Sept.  1948  and  future  issues. 
540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  (The  author  tackles  the 
question  of  “What  aviation  training  should  be  offered  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial-arts  program  of  the  small  high  school?”) 


Adult  Education 


Group  counseling  for  adults  is  advocated  by 
A.  C.  Van  Dusen,  assoc,  prof,  of  psychology  at  North¬ 
western  U.  A  special  16-week  course  listed  as  “vocational 
counseling”  for  want  of  a  better  name  and  because  many 
adults  who  have  taken  the  course  tend  to  identify  their 
problems  with  their  work,  is  conducted  in  Northwestern’s 
evening  division  by  Prof.  Van  Dusen.  The  group  study 
familiarizes  students  with  personal  problem  solving  meth¬ 
ods,  makes  them  more  objective  in  viewing  their  own 
situations  and  realize  that  most  personal  problems  are  not 
unique  to  one  individual.  Prof.  Van  Dusen  believes.  Sub¬ 
sequent  private  interviews,  he  says,  reach  the  root  of  the 
student’s  difficulty  more  rapidly. 

Since  the  course  was  adopted,  students  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  45  have  enrolled.  Many  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  education,  about  one-fourth  four  years  of  col¬ 
lege  or  more.  Because  of  these  statistics.  Prof.  Van  Dusen 
thinks  that  counseling  should  be  available  for  even  well- 
educated  adults. 


A  revised  ^^Great  Books”  program  will 

begin  next  month  at  New  York  U.  Unlike  the  Chicago  U. 
program,  NYU  will  limit  reading  requirements  to  from 
one  to  three  complete  books  each  semester  for  four  years. 

Classes  will  be  limited  to  20  persons  and  students  will 
make  exhaustive  studies  and  analyses  of  each  text,  free 
to  embark  on  general  discussion  of  its  contents,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Ross  who  will  direct  the  project  for 
the  Division  of  General  Ed. 


Adult  education  directors  will  hold  a  national 
conference  at  Purdue  U.  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  October  26 
to  29,  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Adult  Ed.  has  announced. 


The  first  school  of  performing  arts  to  be 

operated  as  part  of  a  public  school  system  opened  in  New 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Great  Issues,”  Booklist,  August  1948.  Amer.  Library  Assn.,  50  E. 
Huron  St.,  Chicago  11.  35c.  (Suggested  reading  on  the  five  Great 
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Issues  selected  by  the  Amer.  Library  Assn.  These  are  “How  Much 
World  Government,"  “Inflation-Deflation,”  “Labor-Management 
Relations,”  “Civil  Rights”  and  “U.  S.-Russian  Relations.”) 


Parent"Teacher 


A  parent  edueation  program  on  child  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  launched  in  five  elementary  schools  of  Cleve¬ 
land  this  year.  While  some  experimenting  with  parent 
education  has  been  done  (5ce  May  5  EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY),  this  is  probably  the  first  full-blown  project  of  its 
type  in  the  United  States.  Students  will  be  parents  of  five 
year  olds  in  kindergarten;  instruction  will  be  aimed  at 
developing  in  parents  an  understanding  of  child  growth 
and  needs.  The  program  also  is  expected  to  give  parents 
a  better  understanding  of  school  policies,  procedures  and 
practices.  Directing  the  project  is  Ralph  E.  Crow,  head  of 
adult  education  in  Cleveland,  and  Wm.  Levenson,  asst, 
supt.,  in  charge  of  elementary  schools. 


Building  and  Equipment 


An  outdoor  theater  is  used  for  assemblies  during 
fair  weather  by  the  Owensville  elementary  school  in 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.  Inexpensively  erected  last 
spring  (from  an  old  platform  which  is  used  as  the  stage 
and  cinder  blocks  and  planks  which  are  used  as  seats), 
the  “auditorium”  is  located  on  a  downslope  in  the  school- 
yard  which  puts  the  stage  at  the  front  of  a  mild  half-bowl. 
Overhanging  trees  add  a  pleasant  effect.  Principal  Carl 
Mauro  admits  that  many  schools  may  not  have  the  natural 
advantages  for  outdoor  theaters,  but  he  recommends  out¬ 
door  assemblies  with  or  without  the  slope  and  the  trees. 

Firo  safety  measures  in  the  Syracuse  schools  are 
considered  some  of  the  best  in  the  nation.  When  schools 
opened  this  month,  fire  fighting  equipment  in  all  public 
and  parochial  educational  institutions  had  been  inspect¬ 
ed  and  tested,  defective  hose  replaced  and  extinguishers 
recharged  and  student  fire  safety  patrols  immediately 
resumed  their  duties. 

Full  price  for  WAA  surplus  must  now  be  paid 
by  schools,  according  to  Jess  Larson,  WAA  administrator. 
Until  Sept.  1,  schools  could  buy  personal  goods  at  40  to 
95%  discount,  but  the  new  WAA  legislation  abolished 
all  “priorities  and  preferences”  after  August  31.  Educa¬ 
tion  officials  in  Washington  and  various  states  have  put 
in  complaints  to  what  they  consider  the  broad  interpre¬ 
tation  of  “preference.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Efficient  Utilization  of  School  Buildings,”  Sch.  Executive,  Sept. 
1948.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (Seven  articles  on  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  school  plant.) 

“Elementary  Schools,”  Nations  Schools,  Sept.  1948.  919  N.  Mich¬ 
igan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (Presentation  of  three  unusual  building 
plans  for  elementary  schools.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

Use  Your  Library  ...  an  83-franie  filmstrip  show¬ 
ing  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  what  a 
school  library  offers  and  how  they  should  use  its 
services.  |5.  Amer.  Library  Assn.,  50  E.  Huron, 
Chicago  11. 

The  Nature  of  Light  .  .  .  one-reel  film  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  physical  science  classes  which 
presents  the  principles  of  reflection  and  refraction 
and  how  they  are  applied  to  the  science  of  optics. 
Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1.  $90,  color; 
$45,  b&w. 

The  Day  of  Two  Noons  .  .  .  booklet  presenting  a 
study  of  the  origin  of  standard  time  in  America  and 
review  of  conditions  prior  to  its  adoption.  One  to  a 
teacher  without  charge.  Assn,  of  Amer.  Railroads, 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

You  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
...  a  text  or  library  book  for  children  by  Paul  Witty 
and  Julilly  Kohler  with  illustrations  by  Lois  Fisher. 
Children’s  Press,  Throop  and  Monroe  Sts.,  Chicago 
7.  $1. 

American  Folk  Songs  for  Children  .  .  .  words  and 
music  of  90  songs  collected  by  Ruth  Crawford  Seeger. 
It  also  has  suggestions  for  text  improvisations,  rhyth¬ 
mic  tone  play  and  games,  and  eight  chapters  which 
tell  how  folk  songs  should  be  used  in  schools  and  at 
home.  Due  October  21.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.  $3.75. 

An  Inheritance  of  Poetry  .  .  .  antiiology  of  verse 
from  English  and  American  literature  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  16.  Compiled  by  Gladys 
L  Adshead  and  Annis  Duff.  $4.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7. 

New  World  of  Science  ...  a  general  science  text¬ 
book  which  presents  material  and  experiences  selected 
and  organized  with  regard  to  the  personal  concerns 
and  interests  of  young  people,  important  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  values  and  attitudes  of  democracy.  By  Ray- 
mong  Will  Burnett  and  others.  Silver  Burdett,  45  E. 
17th  St.,  N.  Y.  3.  $2.80. 

Crayon  Art  Exhibits  .  .  .  “America  the  Beautiful” 
prize-winning  crayon-work  may  be  booked  for  display 
in  schools  by  writing  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  Schools  may  obtain  either  the  blue  ex¬ 
hibition  of  32  drawings  or  the  black  exhibition  of  40 
drawings  for  periods  of  not  less  than  two  or  more 
than  four  weeks.  Schools  pay  shipping  charges  only. 

Posters  for  School  Shop  Safety  .  . .  series  of  safety 
posters  to  make  shop  students  aware  of  the  danger  of 
carelessness.  Upon  request  of  shop  instructor,  one  of 
the  series  will  be  sent  every  60  days  by  Willson 
Products,  Reading,  Pa. 

Television  ...  a  20-page  booklet  explaining  how 
video  works.  Available  without  cost  from  Transvision, 
Inc.,  Dept.  2,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 

Alaska — A  Modern  Frontier  .  .  .  one-reel  film  for 
social  studies  students  in  the  intermediate  grades 
through  senior  high  school.  Coronet  Films,  Coronet 
Bldg.,  Chicago  1.  $90,  color;  $45,  b&w. 

Mathematics  for  Today  ...  a  textbook  in  general 
mathematics  for  high  school  students  by  Anthony  I. 
Marino  and  Harold  Pascoe  Fawcett.  C.  E.  Merrill 
Co.,  1780  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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